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That in the particular case, the letter in question does not belong 
on any title to Mr. Boyle ; and that the defendants are therefore 
justified in refusing to produce it except with the consent of Car- 
dinal Wiseman. 

With regard to the claim for damages : 

Considering that in opening their journal to Cardinal Wiseman, 
to the defence of the position of Catholicism in England, they can- 
not be supposed to have had the intention of injuring an individual 
who was not even named to them. 

For these reasons reject the claim of Boyle, but, at the same 
time, give him an official certificate (lui donne aete) of the declara- 
tion of Gondom and Barrier, that they do not intend to interpose 
any personal exception, and are ready to make the required pro- 
duction, on a regular authority from the Cardinal. 
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LEGAL PRINCIPLES. 
No. "VIII. 



The fact, that in our text books and digests, of all classes and 
qualities, the law is divided into particular subjects, and not par- 
ticular principles, serves to blind us to the great truth, that 
principles are universal, extending through all subjects. Yet this 
truth is of the very highest practical importance. Often we are 
unable to determine a question by looking into the books on the 
subject to which it directly relates, while yet, it is in reality well 
settled. By its being well settled, we do not mean, that a case 
precisely like it has been adjudicated, but that cases involving the 
principle have been. If, for instance, our question relates to a 
liability under a bond, the principle which is to decide it may have 
been brought out and established in connection with the law of 
insurance ; and so by looking into a book on insurance, we may 
find our difficulty solved. 

We cannot be too much impressed with the idea, that the com- 
mon law, including as well, that administered in the equity, admi- 
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ralty, and other like tribunals, as in the courts of the common law 
technically so called, is one body with one blood flowing through 
the whole, and the same nerves and fibres extending everywhere. 
No man can be a good lawyer on any one subject, who has not car- 
ried his investigations through the entire range of our jurisprudence. 
Quackery may boast of curing " old sores," withoutknowing any- 
thing else of the human system ; but no true lawyer will imitate it. 

We ought to have books, in which we could see, as on a map, the 
various principles of the law, traced, in all their relations, through the 
various subjects. And it is a little remarkable, that while the legal 
press is flooding us with valueless matter, in connection with much 
that is good, almost nothing of this kind is attempted. We have 
Broom's Legal Maxims, — not a first-class book, but still one of 
considerable value, and deserving a much wider circulation than it 
receives, — besides which we have nothing. Probably, the enter- 
prise of producing books of this kind wouldn't pay. Lawyers do 
not wish to learn law in general, but the law of their particluar 
cases — a flat contradiction, indeed, but they do not see it. How 
few, comparatively, we have, who study wisely, or even study at 
all. " The Law in Six Easy Lessons, without a Master, and not 
even requiring a Pupil," would be an immensely popular title-page ; 
in fact, it would be a decided hit. We might suggest it to some of 
our professional scissors-grinders, who bear the name of legal 
authors and editors, and to their publishers ; but while it would 
bring in, at first, a flood of money, the stream would soon stop. 
Those gentlemen who patronize their works, finding so short a cut to 
learning and eminence, would take it at once, and ask for nothing 
further. 

Who has not seen a little child, sitting close to the fire and com- 
plaining of its being hot, without considering that the true thing to 
be done is to move back ? How many lawyers complain to them- 
selves, not their clients, of the embarrassments of their profession, 
of the difficulty of giving opinions that the Courts may not upset, 
of the vast search that every question of importance requires, o 
disappointments in their suits, and a world of things of the like 
kind, without the smallest appreciation of the remedy. Tell them 
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that they must become familiar with the principles of the law ; and 
they will reply that they have no time for that, they are so occu- 
pied with their cases. They have learned their A B C's, and have 
got over into the pictures. 

Now, the study of cases, as they arise in practice, is not to be 
neglected. But he who does no more will never manage his cases 
well, nor advise well in them — never. He may think he does. 
He may think, when he pockets his client's money, that he gets it by 
no false pretences ; and his client may never learn the cheat. To be 
sure, if, in a particular case, he succeeds, that is all that is neces- 
sary. But if he loses, the difficulty may, and often does, lie in a 
mistake of which he never becomes conscious. So, if he he wins, 
it may be by another's folly, not his own wisdom. 

The " short" way to become eminent in legal knowledge, is to 
study perseveringly legal principles. He who will not employ this 
means, need never hope to see this end. 

J. P. B. 
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Principles of the Law of Personal Property, intended for the use of Students in 
Conveyancing. By Joshua Williams, Esq. Second American from the Second 
English edition. With Notes and References to the latest American Decisions, 
by Benjamin Gerhard and Samuel Wetherill. Philadelphia : T. & J. W. Johnson. 
1855. 8vo, pp. 484. 

Mr. Williams' two treatises on personal and real property have been 
regarded, both in England and this country, with very great favor. The 
author has a most satisfactory style of composition. Clear and concise, 
and at the same time accurate and full, he gives in a reasonable space all 
the doctrines and decisions of the subject of which he treats. 

The present edition of the work on Personal Property is enriched by the 
very learned and able notes of Messrs. Gerhard and Wetherill. These 
notes show the greatest thoroughness in research, and the most conscien- 
tious care in the citation of authorities. The learned editors seem to have 
spared no pains to render their labors as complete and useful as possible. 
They have made the book, indeed, most valuable " to the American pro- 
fession, both as an elementary composition for the student, and as a book 
of reference to the practitioner." The character of the notes may be 



